Parkinson's Law
 

Part One:
Parkinson’s Law Explained.
Parkinson’s Law states that work will always expand to fill the time we allocate to it.
Work expands to fill time available for its completion.
Parkinson’s law states that if someone is given a week to complete a task that should take them a day to finish, they will often end up unnecessarily stretching out the task so that it will take them the whole week to complete it.

This term was first referred to by C. Northcote Parkinson, a British naval historian best known for his best-seller book ‘Parkinson’s Law: The Pursuit of Progress’ (1957). During his time at British Civil Services, he observed that the number of administrators within the organization tends to increase regardless of the amount of work done.

Though Parkinson’s law is primarily concerned with the time it takes to accomplish tasks, the basic premise may be applied to domains other than time management and personal productivity. Thus a more generalized form of Parkinson’s law is that the “task expands to absorb the resources available for its completion.” This essentially indicates that once resources, like time, money, and effort, are made accessible for a certain purpose, individuals prefer to use them all up, even when they are superfluous. This concept described by Parkinson’s law can be observed by ourselves in our daily lives and has been a subject of discussion in various scientific studies related to productivity and human behavior.

How to account for Parkinson’s Law:
Parkinson’s Law is an observation, not magic. It works because people give tasks longer time than they really need, not because they want some “leg room” or buffer, but usually because they have an inflated idea of how long the task takes to complete. Couple it with the tendency of people to procrastinate and give into several distractions.

Running Against The Clock:
1. Make a list of tasks, divide them up by the amount of time it takes to complete them, and give yourself half that time to complete each task. When doing so, you should not focus on how much time is available to finish the work but rather focus on how long it should genuinely take to complete it.

2. Treat the time limit as crucial, and strive to beat it as if it were your opponent.

Get Better At Judging Time:
1. Avoid planning fallacy. If giving excess time than the required leads to the phenomenon described in Parkinson’s law, then the reverse leads to a prediction phenomenon called Planning Fallacy wherein people underestimate the amount of time it will take to perform a future activity while knowing that prior assignments have often taken longer than intended.

2. Set artificial deadlines beyond the original. For example, if work may potentially be completed by the end of next month, but you know it can be accomplished in a matter of days, then set a deadline for yourself to complete the assignment within that period.

Crush The Cockroaches Of The Productivity World:
1. Look for those little time-fillers, like email and feed reading, that you might usually take ten or twenty minutes. Give yourself just five minutes to do these tasks, and don’t give them more attention until you’ve completed everything on your to-do list. Switch yourself to Deep Work mode rather than Shallow work as explained by Cal Newport in his book Deep Work.

2. Be “indistractable”. Master your internal triggers and tame the external triggers towards distraction.

In the future, there will be two kinds of people in the world: those who let their attention and lives be controlled and coerced by others and those who proudly call themselves “indistractable.” Nir, Eyal, Indistractable.

Learn to Prioritize:
1. 20% of what you do is essential, which will account for 80% of your results. This is known as Pareto Principle or the 80/20 rule. Hence identify and focus on the vital 20%.

2. Another very effective method for prioritizing is the Eisenhower Matrix, also known as Urgent-Important Matrix. It helps you to categorize and prioritize tasks by urgency and importance, sorting out less urgent and less important tasks which you should either delegate or not do at all.

PART TWO
Parkinson's law can refer to either of two observations, published in 1955 by the naval historian C. Northcote Parkinson as an essay in The Economist:

"work expands so as to fill the time available for its completion", the number of workers within public administration, bureaucracy or officialdom tends to grow, regardless of the amount of work to be done. This was attributed mainly to two factors: that officials want subordinates, not rivals, and that officials make work for each other.

The first paragraph of the essay mentioned the first meaning above as a "commonplace observation," and the rest of the essay was devoted to the latter observation, terming it "Parkinson's Law."

First meaning:
The first-referenced meaning of the law – "Work expands to fill the available time" – has sprouted several corollaries:

If you wait until the last minute, it only takes a minute to do.

Other corollaries include:

Work contracts to fit in the time we give it.

The Asimov corollary to Parkinson's law:

In ten hours a day you have time to fall twice as far behind your commitments as in five hours a day.

As well as corollaries relating to computers, such as:

Data expands to fill the space available for storage.

Generalization
The law can be generalized further as:

The demand upon a resource tends to expand to match the supply of the resource (If the price is zero).

An extension is often added:

The reverse is not true.

This generalization has come to resemble what some economists regard as the law of demand – namely, the lower the price of a service or commodity, the greater the quantity demanded. This is also referred to as induced demand.

Second meaning:
This was the main focus of the essay by Cyril Northcote Parkinson, published in The Economist in 1955, and reprinted with other similar essays in the successful 1958 book Parkinson's Law: The Pursuit of Progress. The book was translated into many languages. It was highly popular in the Soviet Union and its sphere of influence. In 1986, Alessandro Natta complained about the swelling bureaucracy in Italy. Mikhail Gorbachev responded that "Parkinson's law works everywhere."

Parkinson derived the dictum from his extensive experience in the British Civil Service. He gave, as examples, the growth in the size of the British Admiralty and Colonial Office even though the numbers of their ships and colonies were declining.

Much of the essay is dedicated to a summary of purportedly scientific observations supporting the law, such as the increase in the number of employees at the Colonial Office while the British Empire declined (he showed that it had its greatest number of staff when it was folded into the Foreign Office due to a lack of colonies to administer). He explained this growth using two forces:

1.) "An official wants to multiply subordinates, not rivals",

2.) "Officials make work for each other." He noted that the number employed in a bureaucracy rose by 5–7% per year "irrespective of any variation in the amount of work to be done".

Formula:
Parkinson presented the growth as a mathematical equation describing the rate at which bureaucracies expand over time, with the formula {\displaystyle x=(2k^{m}+P)/n}{\displaystyle x=(2k^{m}+P)/n}, in which k was the number of officials wanting subordinates, m was the hours they spent writing minutes to each other.

Observing that the promotion of employees necessitated the hiring of subordinates, and that time used answering minutes requires more work; Parkinson states: "In any public administrative department not actually at war the staff increase may be expected to follow this formula":

{\displaystyle x={\frac {2k^{m}+P}{n}}}{\displaystyle x={\frac {2k^{m}+P}{n}}}
x – number of new employees to be hired annually
k – number of employees who want to be promoted by hiring new employees
m – number of working hours per person for the preparation of internal memoranda (micropolitics)
P – difference: age at hiring − age at retirement
n – number of administrative files actually completed
Related efficiency:
In a different essay included in the book, Parkinson proposed a rule about the efficiency of administrative councils. He defined a "coefficient of inefficiency" with the number of members as the main determining variable. This is a semi-humorous attempt to define the size at which a committee or other decision-making body becomes completely inefficient.

In Parkinson's Law: The Pursuit of Progress, London: John Murray, 1958 a chapter is devoted to the basic question of what he called comitology: how committees, government cabinets, and other such bodies are created and eventually grow irrelevant (or are initially designed as such). (The word comitology has recently been independently invented by the European Union for a different non-humorous meaning.)

Empirical evidence is drawn from historical and contemporary government cabinets. Most often, the minimal size of a state's most powerful and prestigious body is five members. From English history, Parkinson notes a number of bodies that lost power as they grew:

The first cabinet was the Council of the Crown, now the House of Lords, which grew from an unknown number to 29, to 50 before 1600, by which time it had lost much of its power. A new body was appointed in 1257, the "Lords of the King's Council", numbering fewer than 10. The body grew, and ceased to meet when it had 172 members. The third incarnation was the Privy Council, initially also numbering fewer than 10 members, rising to 47 in 1679.

In 1715, the Privy Council lost power to the Cabinet Council with eight members, rising to 20 by 1725. Around 1740, the Cabinet Council was superseded by an inner group, called the Cabinet, initially with five members. At the time of Parkinson's study (the 1950s), the Cabinet was still the official governing body. Parkinson observed that, from 1939 on, there was an effort to save the Cabinet as an institution. The membership had been fluctuating from a high of 23 members in 1939, down to 18 in 1954.

A detailed mathematical expression is proposed by Parkinson for the coefficient of inefficiency, featuring many possible influences. In 2008, an attempt was made to empirically verify the proposed model. Parkinson's conjecture that membership exceeding a number "between 19.9 and 22.4" makes a committee manifestly inefficient seems well justified by the evidence proposed. Less certain is the optimal number of members, which must lie between three and 20. (Within a group of 20, individual discussions may occur, diluting the power of the leader.) That it may be eight seems arguable but is not supported by observation: no contemporary government in Parkinson's data set had eight members, and only the unfortunate king Charles I of England had a Committee of State of that size.

Use Restrictions To Create Freedom:
The overarching lesson from Parkinson’s Law is that restrictions can actually create freedom.

This is completely counter-intuitive thinking but it’s true. Even outside of simple task management, restriction creates freedom. Try these exercises on for size:

Think of ten things you see on a daily basis. Now think of ten things in your local coffee shop. Which was easier? Name twenty words in Spanish. Now count out the numbers 1-20 in Spanish. Which was easier? Name ten fun activities. Now now think of ten different water activities. Which was easier? Specificity and restrictions create freedom and nourish creativity. Add them to your arsenal of tools as you become an uber productive and efficient creator.

How To Use Parkinson’s Law To Do The Impossible:
While it’s not specifically articulated in Parkinson’s official theory, you can also use the inverse of this rule to increase the quality and magnitude of your work.

If you expand the scope of your ideas, and the magnitude of your goals, you can often create a gap between what you’re currently capable of and what you want to do. When you create that gap, you figure out how to grow into that gap. You suddenly figure out how to fill the gap.

A great example of this is when we first partnered with PoP. I thought we might be able to raise 10k. If I aimed for that, we probably would have raised exactly 10k, or maybe a little more. Instead, I decided to stretch, and we aimed for $25,000. We ended up raising a little over $26,000. That’s what I’m talking about when I mention the “edges of impossible”.

I’ve referred to this in the past as “shoot first, aim later” or “jump … and then figure it out on the way down.” Pick a big goal, commit to it, and you’ll probably find that you’re able to figure out a way to achieve it.

The Takeaway:
Parkinson’s Law: “Work expands so as to fill the time available for its completion.”

If work expands to fill the time allotted to it, make less time available to get more work done quicker.